_ old’s view, as, in the rising sun, 
bridge of the capital. 
- stately march—battle-ax, and spear, and banner, glit- 
tering in the ray. And as he drew aside, and the 
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POETRY 
THE LONELY WRECK. 
A shattered bark was lying. 
Wrecked on a rock-bound shore, 
And the pitiful winds were sighing 
For the dead the waters bore. 


No eye of man was keeping 
The last sad watch of love: 

The only voice of weeping 
Was that of a tender dove. 


A dove, whose master had freed her, 
When first they touched the strand, 
Wishing her would speed her 

In safety to the land. 


Fiercely the scornful surges 
Their helpless prey up-tossed, 
And the winds sang mournful dirges 
For the death-pangs of the lost, 


O’er them the dove atill havered. 
Shielding the ghastly sight, 

Till the cruel waters covered, 
The victims of their might. 


Then, friendless, lone, and dreary. 
She sank beneath the wave, 

And her wing #0 Weary, 
With the loved one found a grave. 


i 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR FE. BULWER LYTTON, 


All the pomp of the English army burst upon Har- 
e approached the 


Over that bri came the 


forces defiled before him, the ery of “God save King 
Harold!” rose with loud acclaim and lusty joy, borne 
over the waves of the river, startling the echoes in 
the ruined keape of the Roman, heard in the halls re- 
stored by Canute, and chiming, like a chorus, with 
the chants of the monks by the tomb of Sebba in St. 
Paul’s—by the tomb of Edward at St. Peter’s. 

With a brightened face and a kindling eye, the 
king saluted his lines, and then fell into the ranks to- 
ward the rear, where, among the burghers of London 


— 


and the lithsmen of Middlesex, the immentorial cus- 
tom of Saxon monarchs placed the kingly banner. 
Awa looking up, he beheld, not his old standard with 
the tiger head and the cross, but a banner both strange 
and gorgeous. | 
On a field ,of gold was the effigies of a fighting 
warrior; and the arms were bedecked in orient pearls, 
and the borders blazed in the rising sun, with ruby, 
amethyst, and emerald. While he gazed, wondering, 


| standard-bearer, advanced and gave him a letter. 
“Last night,’’ said he, “after thou hadat left the pal- 


ace, many recruits, chiefly from Hertfordshire and 
Essex, came in; but the most gallant and stalwart of | 


all, in arms and in stature, were the lithsmen of Hil- 
da. With them came this banner, on which she has 
lavished the 
through long lines of northern ancestors, from Odin, 
the founder of all northern thrones. So, at least; said 
the bode of our kinswoman.”’ 


_ - Harold had already cut the silk round the letter, 


and was reading its contents. They ran thus— 


of my grandchild. They whom the land feeds, should 
defend the land. I send to thee, in tribute, the best 
fruits that grow in the field and the forest, round the 
house which my husband took from the bounty of 
Canute; stont hearts and strong hamds! Descending 
alike, as do Hilda and Harold (through Githa thy 
mother), from the Wariior God of the North, whose 
race never shall fail—take, O defender of the Saxon 
children of Odin, the banner I have broidered with 
the gems that the chief of the Asas bore from the 
east. Firm as love be thy foot, strong as death be 
thy hand, under the shade which the banner of Hilda 
—under the gleam which the jewels of Odin—caat on 
the brows of the king! So Hilda, the daughter of 
monarchs, greets Harold the leader of men.” 

Harold looked up from the letter, and Haco re- 
sumed— 

“Thou canst guess not the cheering effect which 
this banner, supposed to be charmed, and which the 
name of Odin alone would suffice to make holy, at 
least with thy fierce Anglo-Danes, hath already pro- 
duced through the army.” — 


“It is well, Haco,” said Harold witha smile. “Let 
priest add his blessing to Hilda’s eharm, and heaven 
will pardon any magic that s more brave the 
hearts that defend its altars. .Now fall we back, for 
the army must pass beside the hill with the crommell 


and gravestone; there, be sure, Hilda will be at watch 


on this dazzling ensign, Haco, who rode beside the | 


ems that have passed to her hand , 


“King of England, I forgive thee the broken heart | 


| 
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for our maréh, will litgar a few mome! 
thank her som@whagfor y@t mo = 
methinks, for har mBn.a nét yon fellows 


in mail, so tall and so orderly, in advance of the Lon- 
don burghers, Hilda’s aid to our Fyrd?” 

“They are,” answered Haco. 

The king backed his steed to accost them with his 
kingly grecting; qnd thpn, with taco, falling yet far- 
ther to the rear, seemed engaged in inspecting the 
numerous wains, bearing missiles and forage, that al- 
ways accompanied the march of a Saxon army, and 
served to strengthen its encampment. But when they 
came in sight of the hillock by which the great body 
of the army had preceded them, the king and the son 
of Sweyn dismounted, and on foot entered the large 
circle of the Celtic ruin. | 

By the side of the Teuton altar they bebeld two 


forms, both perfectly motionless; but one was exten- 


ded on the ground as in sleep or in death; the other 
sate beside it, as if watching the corpse, or guarding 
the slumber. The face of the last was not visible, 
fee ped upon the arms which rested on the knees, and 
idden by the hands. But in the face of the other, as 
the two men drew near, they recognized the Danish 
prophetess. Death in its dreadest characters was 
written on that ghastly face; woe and terror, beyond 
all words to describe, pene in the haggard brow, 
the distorted lips, and the wild, glazed stare of the 
open eyes. At the startled cry of the intruders on 
t dreary. silence, the living form moved; and though 
still leaning its face on its hands, it raised it head; 
and never countenance of Northern Vampire, cower- 
in by the rifled grave, was more fiend-like and ap- 
alling. 
: “Who and what art thou?’ said the king, “and 
how, thus unhonored in the air of heaven, lies the 
corpse of the noble Hilda? Is this the hand of Na- 
ture? Haco, Haco, so look the eyes, so set the-fea- 
tures, of those whom the horror of ruthless murder 
slays even before the steel strikes, Speak, hag, art 
“Search the body,” answered the witch, “there is 
no wound! Look to the throat~—no mark of the 
deadly gripe! Ihave seen such in my day. There 
are none in this corpse, I trow; yet thou saycst right- 
ly, horror slew her. Ilia! ha! she would know, and 
she hath known; she would raise the dead and the 
demon; she hath raised them; she would read the 
riddle—shé hath read it. Pale king and dark youth, 
would ye learn what Hilda saw—eh? eh? Ask her 
in the Shadow-World where she awaits ye! Hal ye 
too would be wise in ‘he future; ye too would climb 
to heaven through the mysteries of hell. Worms! 
worms! crawl back to the clay—to the earth! One 
such night as the hag ye despise enjoys as her sport 
and her glee, would freeze your veins, and sear the 
life in your eyeballs, and leave your corpses to terror 
and wonder, like the carcass that lies at your feet!” 
“Ho!” said the king, stamping his foot, “Hence, 


- Haco; rouse the household; summon hither the hand- 


maids; call henchman and ceorl to guard this foul 
raven.” 3 


Haco obeyed; bu& when: he returned with the shud- 


‘ dering and amazed attendants, the witch was gone, 


and the king was leaning against the altar with down- 
cast eyes, and a face troubled and dark with thought. 


@body of the Vala was borne into the liouse; 
an@ the king, waking from his reverie, bade them 


send for the priests, and ordercd masses for the part- 


ed soul. Then kneeling, with pious hand he closed 
the eyes and smoothed the features, and left his 
mournful kiss on the icy brow. These offices fulfilled, 
he took a shen'bad late shed on it, returned to the 
ey had left their stecds. 
tuted “in silence; and re regained 
the army, paused, by a common impulse, and looked 
hehind. Awful in their desolation rose the temple 
and the altar!) And in Ililda’s mysterious death it 
seemed that their last and lingering Genius—the 
Genius of the dark and fierce, the warlike and the 
wizard North, had expired forever. 


Qn the broad plain between Pevensey and Iastings, 
Duke William had arrayed his armaments. In the 
rear he had built a castle of wood, all the framework 


of which he had brought with him, and which was to — 


serve as a refuge in case of retreat. His ships he 


had run into deep water, and scuttled; so that the : 


thought of return, without victory, might be banished 
from his miscellaneous and multitudinous force. His 
outposts stretched for miles, keeping watch night and 
day against surprise. The ground chosen was adapt- 


ed for all the mancetvres of a cavalry never before | 


paralleled in England, nor perhaps in the world— 


almost every horseman a knight, almost every knight : 


fit to be a chief. And on this space William reviewed 
his army, and there planned and sehemed, rehearsed 
and reformed, all the stratagems the great day might 
call forth. But most and laborious, and min- 
ute, was he in the maneeuvre of a feigned retreat. 
Not, ere the acting of some modern play, docs the 
anxious manager more elaborately marshal each man, 
each look, each gesture, which are to form a picture 


on which the curtain shall fall amidst deafening plau- © 


dits, than did the laborious captain appoint each man, 
and each movement, in his lure to a valiant foc: The 
attack of the foot, their recoil, their affected panic, 
their broken exclamations of despair; their retreat, 
first partial and reluctant, next seemingly hurried and 
complete—flying, but in flight carefully confused: 


then the settled watchword, the lightning rally, the © 
rush of the cavalry from the ambush; the sweep and © 


hem round the —rs foe, the detachment of leveled 
spears to cut o 


the Saxon return to the main force, | 


and the lost ground—were all directed by the most ) 


consummate mastership in the stage play, of war, 
and seized by the adroitness of practiced veterans. 
Not now, O Lfarold! hast thou to contend against 
the rude heroes of the Norse, with their ancestral 
unimproved? 


The UCivilization of Battle | 


meets thee now! and all the craft of the Roman guides © 


the manhood of the North. 


It was in the midst of such lessons to his foot and | 


his horsemen—spears gleaming—pennons tossing— 
lines re-forming—steeds backing, wheeling, flying, 
circling—that William’s eye blazed, and his deep 
voice thundered the thrilling word; when Mallet de 
Graville, who was in command at one of the outposts, 
rode up to him at full speed an said, in gasps, as he 
drew breath : 


“King Harold and his army are advancing furious- | 
ly. Their object is clearly to come on us unawares.” | 


| 
| | | 
| 
| 
‘ 
of 
i} 


| of the foc. 


| yet. 
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“Hold!” said the duke, lifting his hand; and the 
knights around him halted in their perfect discipline; 
then after a few brief but distinct orders to Odo, 
Fitzosborne, and some other of his leading chiefs, he 
headed a numerous cavaleade of his knights, and rode 
fast to the outpost which Mallet had left—to catch 
sight of the coming foe. : 

The horsemen. teat the plain, passed through a 
wood, mournfully fading into autumnal hues+-and, on 
emerging, they saw the gleam of the Saxon spears 
rising on the brows of the gentle hills beyond. But 
even the time, short as it was, that had sufficed to 
bring William in view of the enemy, had sufficed also, 
under the orders of his generals, to give to the wide 


plain of his cucampment all the order of a host pre- 


pared. And William, having now mounted on a ris- 
ing ground, turned from the spears on the hill tops, to 
his own fast-forming lines on the plain, and said with 
a stern smile— | 

“Methinks the Saxon usurper, if he be among those 
on the heighth of yon hills, will vouchsafe us time to 
breathe! St. Michael gives his crowfi to our hands, 
and his corpse to the crow, if he dare to descend.” 

And so indeed, as the duke with a soldier’s eye 
foresaw from a suldier’s skill, so it proved. The 
spears rested ou the summits. It soon became evi- 
dent that the English general perceived that here 
there was no Hardrada to surprise; that the news 
brought tu his ear had cxaggeratec neither the num- 
bers, nor the arms, nor the discipline of the Norman; 
and that the battle was not to the bold, but to the 
Wary. | 

“He doth right;” said William, musingly; “nor 
think, O my quens, that we shall find a fool’s hot 
brain under Harold’s helmet of iron! How is this 
breken ground of hillock and valley named in our 
chart? tt is strange that we should have overlooked 
its strength, and suffered it thus to fall into the hands 
How is it named? Can any of ye re- 
member?’’ 

“A Saxon peasant,” said De Graville, “told me that 
the ground was called Senlaue or Sanglac, or some 
such name, in their musicless jargon.” 

“Gramercy!” quoth Grautmesnil, ‘methinks the 
name will be familiar eno’ hereafter; no jargon seem- 
eth tle sound to wy ear-—a significant name, and om- 
inous—Sanglac, Sanguelac—the Lake of Blood.” 

“Sanguclac!” said the duke, startled; ‘‘where have 
I heard that name before? it must have been between 
sleeping and waking. Sanguelac, Sauguelac!—truly 
sayest thou, through a lake of blood we must wade 
indeed |” 

“Yet,” said De Graville, thine astrologer foretold 


— that thou wouldst win the realm without a battle.”* 


“Poor astrologer!” said) William; “the ship he 
sailed in was lost. Ass indeed is he who pretends to 


- warn others, nor sces an inch before his eyes what 


his own fate will be! Battle shall we have, but not 
Hark thee, Guillaume, thou hast been guest 
with this usurper; thou hast seemed to me to have 
some love for him--a love natural since thoa didst 
once fight by his side; wilt thou go from me tu the 
Saxon host with Llugues Maigrot, the monk, and back 
the message I shall send?” 

The proud and punetilious Norman thrice crossed 


himself ere he answered- - 


- 
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“There was a time, Count William, when I should 
have deemed it honor to hold parley with Harold the 
brave carl, but now, with the crown on his head, | 
hold it shame and disgrace to barter words with a 
knight unleal and a man forsworn.” : 

“Natheless, thou shalt do me this favor,” said Wil- 
liam, “for (and he took thé knight somewhat aside) 
I can not disguise from thee that I look anxiously on 
the chance of battle. | Yon men are flushed with new 
triumph over the greatest warrior Norway ever knew; 
they will fight on their own soil, and under a chief 
whom I have studied and read with more care than 
the comments of Cesar, and in whom the guilt of 
perjury can not blind me to the wit of a great sw 
ral. If we can yet get our end without battle, large 
shall be my thanks to thee, and I will hold thine as- 
trologer a man wise, though unhappy.” 

“Certes,” said De Graville, gravely, “it_were dis- 
courteous to the memory of the star-seer, not to make 
some effort to prove his science agreat one. And 
the Chaldawans”— 

“Plague seize the Chaldwans!” muttered the duke. 
“Ride with me back to the camp, that I may give 
thee my message, and instruct also the monk.” 

“De Graville,” resumed the duke, as they rode 
tuward the lines, ‘‘my meaning is briefly this. I do 
not think that Harold will accept my offers and resign 
his crown, but | design to spread dismay, and per- 
haps revolt, among his captains; 1 wish that they 
may know that the Church lays its eurse on those 
who fight against my consecrated banner. I do not 
ask thee, therefore, to demean thy knighthood, by 
seeking to cajole the usurper; no, but rather boldly 
tu denounce his perjury, and startle his ltegemen. 
Perchance they may compel him to terms—perhaps 
they may desert his bavner; at the worst they shall 
be daunted with full sense of the guilt of his cause.” 

“Ha, vow 1 comprehend thee, noble Count; and 
trust me I will speak as Norman and knight should 
speak.” 

Meanwhile, Harvid, seeing the utter hopelessness 
of all sudden assault, had seized a general’s advantage 
of the ground he had gained. Occupying the line of 
hills, he began forthwith to intrench himself behind 
deep ditches and artful palisades. . It is impossible 
now to stand on that spot without recognizing the 
military skill with which the Saxon had taken his 
post, aud formed his precautions. He surrounded the 
main bedy of his troops with a perfect breastwork 
against the charge of the horse. Stakes and-strong 
hurdles, interwoven with osicr plajts, and proticted 
by dcep ‘dykes, served: at once to neutralize the effect 
of that arm in which William was most powerful, and 
in which Harold almost enitirely failed; while the 
position of the ground must compel the foe to march 
and to charge, up hill, against all the missiles which 
the Saxons coull pour down from their entrench- 
ments. 

Aidipy, ‘animating, checrmg, directing all, while 
the dykes were fast hollowed, and the breastworks 
fast rose, the King of England rode his palfrey from 
line to line, aud work tu work, when, looking up, he 
saw Haco ae toward him, up the slopes, a monk, 
and a warrior who, by the bandoral on his spear, and 


man knighthood. 


the cross on his shield, he knew to be one of the el 


| 
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: swer,’ said Vebba, the bluff th 


At that moment, Gurth and Leofwine, and those 
thegus who commanded counties were thronging 
round their chief for instructions. The king dismount- 
ed, and, beckoning them to follow, strode toward the 

where he had just planted his royal standard. 
here halting, be said, with a grave emijle— 
_ “TI perceive that the Norman count bath sent us his 
bodes; it is mect that with me, you, the defenders of 
England, should hear what the Norman saith.” 

“Tf he saith aught but prayer for his men to return 
to Rouen--vneedless bis wessage and short his an- 
n of Kent. 

Meanwhile the monk and the Norman knight drew 
near, and paused at soinc short distance, while Haco, 
advancing, said briefly — 

“These men | found at our outposts; they demand 
to speak to the king ” | 

“Under his standard the king will hear the Nor- 
man invader,” replied Harold, “bid them speak.” 

The same sallow, mournful, ominous countenance, 
which Harold had before seen in the halls of Westmin- 
ster, rising deathlike above the serge garb of the Bene: 
pat of Caen, now presented itself, and the monk thus 
spoke— 

“In the name of William, duke of the Normans in 
the field, count of Rouen in the hall, Glaimant of all 
the realm of Anglia, Scotland, and the Walloons, held 
under Edward his cousin, I come to thee Harold his 
liege and earl.” 

“Change thy titles or depart,” said Harold, fiercely 
his brow no longer mild in its majesty. but dark as 
midnight. “What says William the count of For- 
eigners, to Harold, king of the Angles, and Basileus 
of Britain?” 

Tsuen srg thy assumption, I answer thee 
thus,” said Hughes Magrot. “First, again he. offers 
thee all Northumbria, up to the realm of the Scot- 
tish sub-king, if thou wilt fulfil thy vow and cede him 
the crown.” 

“Already have | auswered—the crown is not mine 
to give; and my people stand round me in arms to 
defend the king of their choice. What next?” 

“Next, offers William to withdraw his troops from 
the land, if thou and thy council and chiefs, will sub- 


mit to the arbitrement of our most holy pontiff, 
Alexander the Second, and abide by his decision 


whether thou or my liege have the best right to the 
throne.” 

“This, as churchman,’’ said the abbot of the great 
convent of Peterbro’ (who, with the abbot of Hide, 
had joined the march of Harold, deeming as one the 
cause af altar and throne), ‘‘this as churchman may 
I take leave to anawer. Never yet hath it been heard 
in England, that the spiritual suzcrain of Rome should 
give us our kings.”’ 

“And,” said Harold, with a bitter smile, ‘‘the pope 
hath already sunimoned me to this trial, as if the laws 
of England were kept in the rolls of the Vatican! Al- 
ready, if rightly vo dey the pope hath beenpleased 
to decide that our Saxon land is the Norman’s. I re- 
ject a judge without a right to decide; and I mock at 
a sentence that profanes heaven in its insults to men. 
Is this all?” 

“One last offer yet remains,” replied the monk stern- 
Ph “This knight shall deliver its import. But cre 1 

epart, and thou and thine are rendered up to Ven- 
geance Divine, I speak the words of a mightier chief 


than William of Rouen. Thus saith his holiness, 
with whom rests the power to bind and to loose, to 
bless and to curse:—‘Harold, the Perjurer, thot art 
accursed! On thee, and on all who lift hand in thy 
cause, rests the interdict of the Church. Thou art 
excommitinitated from the family of Christ. On thy 
land, with its peers and its people, yea, to the beast 
in the ficld and the bird in the air, to the seed as the 
sower, the barvest as the reaper, rests God’s anathema! 
The bull of the Vatican is in the tent of the Norman; 
the gonfanon of St. Peter hallows yon armics to the 
service of Heaven. March on, then; ye march as the 
Assyrian: and the angel of the Lord awaits ye on 
the way!” 

At these words, which for the first time apprised 
the English leaders that their king and kingdom were 
under the awful ban of excommunication, tiie thepns 
and the abbots gazed on cach other aghast. A visible 
shudder passed over the whole warlike conclave, save 
only three, Harold, and Gurth, and Haco. 

the king himself was so moved by indiguation at 
the insolence of the monk, and by scorn at the fulmen, 
which resting not alone on his own head, presumed 
to blast the liberties of a nation, that he strode to- 
wards the speaker, and it is even said of him by the 
Norman Chroniclers, that he raised his hand as if to 
strike the denouncer to the earth. 


But Gurth interposed, and with his clear eye serene- | 
ly _s with virtuous passion he stood between | 
king. 


monk an g 
“O thou,” he exclaimed, “with words of religion on 
thy lips, and devices of fraud in thy heart, hide thy 


front in thy cowl, and slink back to thy master. Heard | 
ye not this bad, false man offer as, if for peace, and | 
with the desire of justice, that the pope should arbi- | 


trate between your king and the Norman? yet all the 
while the monk knew that the pope had predetermin- 
ed the cause; and, had ye fallen into the wile, ye 
would but have cowered under the verdict of a joke 
ment that has presumed even before it invoked ye to 
the trial, to dispose of a free people and an ancient 
kingdom!” 


“It is true, it is true,” cried the thegns, rallying © 
from their first superstitious terror, and, with their | 
plain English sense of justice, revolted at the perfidy | 


which the priest’s overtures had concealed. ‘We 
will hear no more; away with the swikebode.”’ 


The pale cheek of the monk turned yet paler, he 


seemed abashed by the storm of resentment he had — 
erhaps at the dark | 
bent on him, he slunk behind his comrade the © 


rovoked, and, in some fear 


knight, who as yet had said nothing, Lut, his face 


concealed by his helmet, stood motionless like a steel | 
And, indeed, these two embassadors, the one | 


statuc. 
in his monk garb, the other in his iron array, were 
types and representatives of tle two forces now 
brought to bear upon Harold and England—Chivalry 
and the Church. 


At the momentary discumfiture of the Priest, now | 


stood forth the Warrior; and, throwing back his hel- 
met, so that the whole steel cap rested on the nape 


of his neck, leaving the hau hty face and half-shaven 
e th | 


head bare, Mallet de Graville tlus spoke— 
“The ban of the Church: is against ye, warriors and 


chiefs of England, but for the crime of one man! Re- | 
move it from yourselves: on his single head be the | 


curee and the consequence. Harold, called king of 
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dared to affix a curse upon freedom. 


tf i the two milder offers of my com- 
rade, thus saith from the lips of his knight (once thy 
—- thy admirer, and friend), thus says William 

e Norman;—-‘though sixty thousand warriors uv- 
der the banner of the Apostle wait at his beck (and 
from what I see of thy force, thou cau marshal to 
thy guilty side scarce a third of the uumber), yet 

ill Count William lay aside all advantage, save 
what dwells in stroug arm and gvod cause; and here, 
in presence of thy thegus, I challenge thee iu his 
name, to decide thy sway of this realm by single bat- 
tle. On horse and in mail, with sword and with 
Bg knight to knight, man to man, wilt thou weet 

illiam the Norman?’ "’ 

Before Harold could’ reply, aud listen to the first 
impulse of a valor, which his worst Norman maliguer, 
in the after day of triumphant calumny, never so lied 
as to impugn, the thegus themselves, almost with one 
voice, took up the reply. 

“No strife between a man aud a man Shall deeide 
the liberties of thousands!” 

“Never,” exclaimed Gurth, “It were au insult to 
the whole people to regard this as a strife between 
two chiefs,—which should wear a crown. When 
the invader is in our land, the war is with a uation, 
not aking. Aud, by the very offer, this Norman 
count (who can not even 6 ‘ak vur tongue), shows 
how little he knows of the to by which, under our 
native kings, we bave all as great an interest as a 
king himsclf, in our Fatherland.” 

“Thou hast heard the answer of England from 
those lips, Sire De Graville,” said Harold: “mine 
but repeat and sanction it. I will not give the crown 
to William in lieu for disgrace aud an earldom. I 
will not abide by the arbitremeut of a pope who has 
1 will uot so 
violate the principle which in these realms knits king 
and people, as to arrogate to wy single arm the right 
tu dispose of the birthright of the living, and their 
races uuburn; nov will I deprive the meanest suldier 
under my banner, of the joy and the glory to fight 
for his native laud. If William seek me, he shall find 
me, where war is the ficrcest, where the corpses of his 
men lic the thickest on the plains, defending this 
standard, or rushing on his own. And sv, not monk 
and pope, but God in his wisdom, adjudge between 
us!” 

“So it be,” said Mallet De Gravillc, selemuly, aud 
his helmet re-closed over bis face. ‘‘Lvok to it, reere- 
ant knight, perjured Christian, and usurping king! 
The bones of the Dead fight agaiust thee.” 

“And the fleshless hands of the Saints marshal the 
hosts of the living,” said the mouk. 

And so the messengers turned. without vbeisance 
or salute, and strode silently away. 


OLIVER CROMWELL—-HIS LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


BY E, W. TULLIDGE. 


The famous attempt of the king to seize the five 
members of the House of Commons, among whom 
were Hampden and Pym, brought Parliament to the 
issue, and the popular cry arose,, “To your tents, O 
Israel;” and the Parliameutary army was organized 


| under the command of the Earl of Essex. But pre- 
vious to actual hostilities, Cromwell exhibited his cn- 


ergy and character. He distributed arms in the town 
of Cambridge, raised a troop of horse, seized a mag- 
azine in Cambridge Castle for the use of Parliament, 
and stopped a lot of plate which was on its way from 
that University to the king at York, crushed the efforts 
of the king’s party iu scvcral counties to raise forces, 


aud arrested the sheriff of Hertfordshire, when about | 


to publish the king's pruclaimation declaring the Par- 
liamtent commanders all tiaitors. 

At first the Parliamentary forces were beaten every- 
where. Nothing but the genius of Cromwell saved 
the glorious cause from utter defeat. Here let the 
man himself reveal his genius and matchless policy. 
At the famous meeting between Oliver and the Com- 
mitteo, when he refused the crown, le related a con- 
veration between binself aud his cousin Hampden, in 
which, after noticing that the parliamentary troops 
al his ‘first going into that engagement were beaten 
on evcry hand,” he suggested aremedy. “ ‘ Your 
troops,’ said I, ‘are most of them old, decayed serving 
men and tapsters, and such kind-uf fellows; and,’ 
said I, ‘their truops are gentlemen’s suns, younger 
sous, and persons of quality. Duo you ever think 
that such base and mean fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour and courage 
and resulutiou in them?’ Truly, 1 did tell him, ‘you 
must get men of a spirit—of a spirit that will go as 
far as gentlemen will go, ampden,”’ he said, 
thought he ‘talked a but an impractica- 
ble one; but,” continued Oliver, “I raised such men 
as had the fear of God before them and made a con- 
svicnce of what thoy did; and from that day forward, 
1 must say tu you, they never were beaten, but when- 
ever they were cugaged they beat continually.” How 
strongly does this tell us that the whole issue of the 
man himself! His genius solved the problem, and bis 
impetuous, lion-like character was equal to the task 
of carrying out his great programme, big with humau 
philosophy. Against the chivalry of English knights 
and gentlewen, pit the graud fauaticism of a grand 
and iron age! It was the only sulution of success. 
But, then, where was the mau in the world but Crom- 
well capable of orgauizing such truops, and inspiring 
them with bis own grand, forceful soul? As it was, 
the Parliamentary generals were overmatched by the 
gallant Cavaliers; but Cromwell and his redoubtable 
lrousides were ever invincible. He was the host that 
wou the republican cause by his genius and forceful 
character. Tell us not that he was a hypocrite; it is 
but the foul’s explanation. Rather tell us that he 
was the iuspired “Captain of the Lord's host,” even if 
moved by no higher inspiration than that of his own 


mighty sot. 


With the turegoing brief sketches, we close for the 
present the life of this remarkable man. It is our 
purpose tu present « fuller illustration of his life and 
tines, in a new work to be entitled ‘The World’s His- 
tory illnstrated in its Great Characters,” by the same 
author, which will appear in our new volume.—[ En. 
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IS THE WORLD ADVANCING? © 


[ CONCLUDED. } 


| Weis therefore not true that the world has only ad- 
vanced in the arts and sciences since‘the days of Je- 
_ sus. It has advanced, as we have shewn, in one of 
_ the principles most essential to a pure life and domes- 
tic bliss—namely, a higher view of woman’s nature. 
In fact, it has brought the principle out and made a 
world-wide sentiment of it since his day. The world has 
_ also, advanced in the general acceptation of the great 
truth that God is the father of the whole human family, 
a principle almost totally unrealized when he left the 
earth. Age after age this truth has advanced, gain- 
_ ing upon mankind every century. ‘Never did the 
_ whole world accept this doctrine so universally as 
_ they do to-day. Upon this glorious truth stands the 
_ basework of so much that is glorious and hopeful for 
the world that all who sense the grand advance made 
by mankind in this respect must rejoice. — 

But this is not all the advance the world has made 
in Gospel truths, for the Gospel includes family en- 
_ dearments, the courtesies of life, gentleness, tender- 
_ ness, delicacy of fecling, forbearance and a thousand 
special beautics of character. Quslities which—out- 
side Grecian and Roman civilization or the little cir- 
cle ot the Church—in the days of the Apostles were 
uncultivated and almost totally unknown. Rude, 
ccarse, physical strength then held sway. But the 
sentiments of Jesus have been operating ever since 
his day, and in consequence the coarse physical 
beast is no longer the model-man of society, as he 
once was, Barbarous amd semi-bandit nobles no long- 
er can compel their poor dependents to cut throats at 
their command. The coarse animal ideas which pre- 
vailed as to the, relations which should exist between 
husband and wife, and parents and children, have 
been disappearing for ages, The idea of Home has 
been created. The affection, the purity which should 
exist between its members, and which should enshrine 
it, and band them together, is an idea—a conception 
ef later ages. In ancient times, these sentiments, 
_ doubtless, animated solitary individuals, and were 
felt in degree to the extent of the little feeble Church 
of Jesus, but they pow are incarnated, breathed and 
| realized by whole nations, and mighty ones at that. 
_ ‘Ten thousaiud homes as yet uncontrolled by love— 
ten thousand or ten times ten thousand men and wo- 

men, living in violation of these principles to-day, 

will not weigh a hair alongside of the grand fact of a 
whole world impregnated with these divine truths— 
a resistless Jeaven which must, in time, leaven the 
whole lump. 

This, then, is the fact which we present before the 
intelligent mind; and this is the summing up: sensual, 
selfish and unrefined men and women doubtless exist 


, 


by the thousand to-day, but that proves nothing for 
the non-advancement of the world. God has made 
the world at large to feel the blessedness of womanly 
purity; to sense the heaven-born seutiments of home, 


and the one great fatherhood of God, and that is what 
he had not succeeded in doing in the days of Jesus. 
These three grand points ofice established in the 
minds of the good of men, the world is, of necessity, 
on the open road to all that God or man can desire. 
Prostitution, corruption, selfishness and all other evils 
are only questions of time. 

We are living in an age which will give Prostitu- 
tion a blow it has never received betore. The ele- 
ments for a Zion of womanly purity and chastity have 
been laid by the Providences of God. From out this 
Zion, when she shall fully “arise and shine and put on 
her beautiful garments,” there shall yet roll out such 
waves of heavenly influence, such sentiments of an- 
gelic purity, that shall surprise and enchant the 
world of the pure and good. But powerless and use- 
less would be the establishment of a Zion here as'a 
fountain ot pure feeling to the world, unless now, and 
for years past, a wide-spreading preparation bad been 
going on in the hearts of men to receive her light 
when she shall arise. Thereforé, in the wide-laid 
plans of Deity, while a Zion has been contemplated, 
as a central influence from which good shall radiate, 
it has also evidently been designed that by the eleva- 
tion of public sentiment, and by the growth of civiliz- 
ations and refinements all over the world, the earth, 
as a whole, shall be prepared to be impressed by her, 
and to receive the still higher civilizations which she 
shall unfold. 

God does nothing by halves. He has not raised 
up aseries of civilizations extending over six thousand 
years, now, like a foiled and impatient child, to blot 
them out of his sight. But He raised them up that | 
they might pedir co-operate with and dovetail into 
that latest and grandest of His civilizations which 
shall flow out of Zion. He that cennot see that God, 
in humanity, has been ceaselessly gaining towards 
this end, that He has lost no day, no age since the 
world began, and that every age has counted to Him 
as the Great Civilizer and constant Advanccr of Hu- 
manity, to him the facts of history and of daily life 


speak in vain. 


REPRESENTATIVE BOYS OF UTAH. | 
Character-Sketches and Biography. 


BY SAXEY. 


SAXEY—Continued. | 


At the proper time Saxey waited upon his partner, | 
who was ready, punctually, two hours after she agreed © 
to be, but made it all up in walking slow after they 
started, they went nearly as slow as the United States 
Mails when they get into a freight train drawn by | 
oxen, or under contract by Leonard I. Speaking of | 
the mails reminds me that times are vastly improved, | 
since it took 60 days to get through mails from Amer- © 
ica; now we have them every day and sometimes so | 
}many of them,’that they scriously interfere with the 

convenience of the “Railroad News Depot,” at the © 
Post Office. The “Y. X. Company”’ used to carry the © 
mails for $20.000 per annum; but since . the Pacific 
Railroad has been nearly completed and the Indians | 


-have increased so largely on the Plains, and the roads 
have become so bad, and so many toll-bridges 
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_ great many blunders before anything like 
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have been erected, Government finds it necessary 
to increase our postal facilities some seventeen 
hundred thousand dollars annually from terminus 
to termini, Saxey arrived in due season at the 
dance, secured his number by handing the committee 
a “tallar” candle, and after dancing with his “gal,” 
took a conspicuous seat in the corner to take notes, 
and watch his hat. (It is not presumed here that any 
person is so far lost to honesty as to steal another 
person’s hat at a dance; but it is a remarkable fact that 
a great many mistakes are made; and what is still 
more remarkable, is that good new hats are invariably 
mistaken for old, worthless ones. If a person wishes 
to establish his reputation for honesty, iet him for 
once make a mistake by leaving his good hat and tak- 
ing somebody’s old one. Such a thing never was heard 
of, much less performed.). The author has never seen 
any elaborate essays on dancing in Utah, it isa subject 
prolific with interest—and Saxey noted the different 
styles, the different steps and different manners of the 
dancers. One little square-built gentleman struck 
out in what might be termed the side-step—one foot 
dancing out gently to one side till it couldn’t get any 
further, when the other would gradually overtake it, 
then one would start east, the other west, and after 
a long separation be brought together with a jerk that 
ool cause a snapping of the hair, semething like a 
road-agent’s up a telegraph pole, only not quite so 
sensational. Another adopted the limber dance; this 
is decidedly the most comfortable and easy of any in 
practice; just unscrew all your nerves, use no re- 
straining force whatever over your muscles, and go 
in with a plentiful supply of power and you can come 
as near enjoying yourself and preventing others from 
doing so, as do certain parties who crack nuts in the 
theater, and tell ‘‘what’s coming next” in a voice a 
little louder than the actors. If the managers of that 
respectable institution would furnish us boys in the 
firsteircle (counting froin the ceiling) some first class 
tin whistles, and a few sledge hammers to throw into 
the parquettc, between acts, it would save us a vast 
amouut of lung exercise and be felt by the patient 
audience below. Another would sail in on the stiff 
dance, each particular joint being thoroughly braced, 
the mevement of the body intimating a diet of pokers 
cr broom-handles, that rendered it an impossibility 
for the body or any portion thereof to bend the least 
in the world without a general contortion of the whole 
physical organization. Another would pitch in and 
dance well with one leg for a while, but could not use 
the other and preserve the equilibrium of balance at 
the same time. Dancing is just like skating, it is a 
science that requires practice and the exhibition of a 
rfection 
is attained. With some persons, dancing is a past- 
time and recreation, while with others, it 1s decidedly 
a laborous exercise, worse than sawing wood on a hot 
day or packing three-bushel sacks of wheat into the 
upper room of a four-story building. The author has 
seen strong able-bodicd men perspire and do more 
genuine sweating, when called upon to “gentleman 


solo,” than would be expected of an ordinary individ- 
ual undergoing the trying perplexitics of a criminal 
execution 

But while dancing has the eflect of trying brave 
men’s souls (soles), it never yet was guilty of intim- 


idating the other sex in any way or manner that ever 
came to the writer’s knowledge. The more difficult 
and intricate the figure to dance, the better the ladies 
seemed to like it, and the greater the blunders made 
by the gents the more enjoyment was manifested by the 
softer sex. At this particular dance, all the difficult 
styles known to the art were represented in their true 
colors, and if everybody did not enjoy themselves, 
there was nothing deducted from the admission-fee to 
make up the deficiency. To use a quotation that is 
very applicable to dances but seldom cver used—<“all 
went merry as a marriage bell.” 

It sometimes occurs, ‘however, that this marriage 
bell don’t ‘“‘went” as “merry” as one would naturally 
anticipate. Instances of this kind has been known 
even in this generation—but the Editor of the Maga- 
zine don’t think the parties would be willing to pa 
the advertisement of their names, therefore we shall 
omit the publication of them until the parties in ques- 
tion can be consulted in regard to this matter. Some 


persons who have married ‘‘uncomfortably” think 
that Shakspeare had the ‘marriage bell” in view, 


he wrote— 


“Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summans thee to Heaven or Hell.” 


While on the subject of marriage, it might not be 


amiss to throw out a few comforting and encouraging 
remarks to certain parties known as Bachelors, who 
at this time, and all other times, are living in direct 
opposition to the laws of nature, the laws of all na- 
tions, and the laws of this community, also the laws 
of common sense, in such cases made and provided,— 
and other laws in full foree and vigor wherever hu- 
manity dwells and all other habitable parts of the 
earth, except. the northern continent of Wahno. I 
have come to the following conclusions in regard to 
Bachelors:—First, the only reason why they are res- 
pected at all, is because they generally have good pa- 
rents. Secoud, the alarming though unfortunate. 
increase of this useless element, renders the erection 


ofa Lunatic Asylum absolutely necessary (sce ap- - 


propriation of Utah Legislature). Thirdly, they 
were not incorporated in the beginning as a part of 
the creation, and arc, therefore, a human invention, © 

Fourthly, there is no provision made for them that 
we know of in the, great hereafter, therefore, it is un- 
certain whether they are immortal or merely tempor- 
ary in their existence. 

Lastly, they do not fill any blank in the world, 
neither are they adapted to suit any deficiencies. 
They monopolize space that never was designed to be 
occupied. They are entitled to no charity on the 
grounds of humanity, and can only be used advan- 
tageously in times of war and great calamities. If it 


was necessary that a nation should be visited witha | 
great plague, a regiment or two of bachelors would ~ 
fill the bill handsomely; and further your deponent — 


deposeth not further on this subject at this present 
time. 
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THE STORY OF A FATAL GIFT. 


CHAPTER IV. 


assed through its various highwa y-ways—cannot 
failed to notice the character of the dingy 
mysterious sets of offices specially devoted to gentleman of the 
legal profession. There is an air of quiet, | —_ 
about these inns, contrasting strangely with other parts of the 
rg i busy City, The noisy traffic of the streets—the great 
tide of humanity ebbing and flowing through the leading 
thoroughfares—rarely disturbs the precincts of those who are 
so assiduously engaged in transcribing costly riddles wrought 
on parchment. | 

There is certainly nothing romantic in the ap ce of the 
buildings themselves; nevertheless, ye of are the re- 
ceptacles of dread secrets; and if mute stone and mortar were 
sentient, what strange tales of human crror and passion might 
be made known to the world! ; 

Two young barristers, named Jaspor Cloudeman and Ernest 
Plodd, occupied chambers together in Lincoln’s Inn. They 
were friends and companions—albeit there was no similitude 
either in their disposition or temperaments. Plodd was per- 
severing, industrious, and sought by steady application to win 
far himself a name and position; he was content to climb the 
ladder of fame step by step—to advance by slow degrees. 
Cloudsman, on the contrary, more uine by nature, and 
lacking the industrious business-like habits of his companion, 
hoped to gain his end by a sudden — He had unlimited 
faith in what he termed a lucky turn of fortune, and was con- 
stantly occupied in endeavoring to bring to a successful issue 
some scheme—some pet project which he fondly imagined 
would lead him to wealth and honurable distinction. 

The city clocks have struck seven. Most of the lawyers’ 
clerks in Lincoin’s Inn have left for the night. Ernest Plodd 


. is still hard at a ho is busily occupied in examining papers, 


searching for precedents, and pee over Acts of Parliament 
which he belicves to be more cspecially relevant to a cuse he 
has in hand, to master the intricacicr of which he has been 
steadily and perseveringly reading up. Plodd is the junior 
counsel], and, consequently, all the hard work falls to bis share; 
the oratorical flourishes and forcnsic cloquence belong to the 
other gentleman, whose businces it is to lead the defence. 
While thus engaged, the door of his chamber is slowly opened. 


Plodd turns bis eyes in that directiou, and bebolds the cheer. | 


ful countenance of bis volatile companion, Cloudsman. 

“So you are engaged!” observed the latter. “Still busy, it 
would seem! I'll not disturb vou,” 

“Come in, do!” exclaimed the other. quickly. 


“You'll kill yourself, that’s what you'll do, if you go on 
like this,’’ said Cloudsman, emitting a blue wreath of emoke 
from the cigar he was smokiug. ‘Ab, 1 wish I could make up 
wy mind to sacrifice myself as you do; but I can’t—it isn't in 
me. You are an example to the whole Inn—w paragon of per- 
fection— a self-sacrificing man;and do you know that, at times 
[am quite envious of you. It's an uncharitable feeling, | con- 
fess, but—- 

The speaker paused, and drupped intu the acarest chair, 
Plodd left off writing, regarded bis companion for a moment 
or so, and then burst out in a short laugh; afler which ho said, 
“T rather think the contrary is the case. i 
of you. 

“Bah! My dear buy, you'll be Lord Chancellor sume of 
these days; whilst I-4 

“We can none of us make sure of reaching the winuing-post, 
Jasper. That's a sporting pbrase, and will therefure be the 
more readily understood by you.”’ said Plodd. 

“Umph! You are satirical. But I forgive you,” ubserved 
the other, with a wave of the hand. 

“You do not seem to take heed of wy previous observation: 
I say again, I ought to be envious of you.”’ 

‘And wherefore, pray?” 

“You hare won the heart of the charming Isabel Wain- 
wright.”’ 

r “ave 

“Yes, Why, its not a fortuight ago since | introduced you 

“What of tbat?’’ 


- 


| 
th 


.of the widow’s marriage at 


onght to he enrions | 


“What! Well, I suppose you'll admit you passed a delightful 
day there?”’ 
‘Yes; and that they are nice people, and all tbat sort of 


“Hark ye, Jasper! you have a fine chance, Miss Wainwright 
is & He Shall I tell you a secret? This is confidence. 
mind you!”’ 


“Ahb!—in confidence. Well, go 

“Mr, Wainwright has plainly hinted to me that he would 
— to have had yon for a son-in-law. What say you to 

at? 

“Highly pemigemnentecy of the old gentlemen, I’m sure; and 
of course, it is duly appreciated by me.”’ 

“Dm not jesting. Yon are a monstrous favorite with them 
all; but, of course, as usual, you are blind to your own inter- 
est, and must be dirting with that artful, intriguing little wid- 
ow, instead of paying attention to Isabel Wainwright.”’ 

“TI didn’t flirt with her.’’ 

“Oh, didn’t yon? Why everybody remarked it, I don’t say 
you had any serious thoughts of her. Indeed, if you had, they 
are, of course, now for ever dispelled.’’ 

“What mean you?” inquired Cloudsman, 

si , don’t you know that she has again sacrificed herself 
at the — altar—that she was married last week?” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Cloudsman, rising from his seat. ‘Cease 
your raillery!”’ 

wi dear Jasper, 1 am serious.’’ | 
What! Do you mean to tell me that she has married again?”’ 

“Don’t take my word-—convince yourself!” answered Plodd, 
handing his companion a paper containing the announcement 

St George’s Church. The latter 

read the paragraph in question, and then said, rather spiteful- 
ly, it must be confessed, ‘The incorrigible little flirt! e fel- 
low, whoever he is, marricd her for her money, I should 
sup 
“That is a question | cannot answer. She is suppesed to ho 
rich—if one cau beliove vague rumor. Miss Wainwright, I 
know, has a handsome income in her own right, indopendent 
of her father’s property, You're er your cards badly, 
Jasper; but it is not too late to repair the evil. Mr. Wain- 
wright, as I have before said, has takon a great fancy to you; 
aud I believe that, oven now, you might bave bis amiable 
and charming daughter.” 

“I'm an egregious bluchhead, J} kuow that!” said Clouds- 
man. “Still, i’ve plenty of irons iu the fire. You'll cease your 
banter when you find one of my undertakings prosper. Lt will 
be my turn to laugh then. Let we see: first, there’s the Cra- 
sus Mining Company (Limited); shares already at a premium; 
a safe fortune, Then there's the tunnel to France: that is not 
in quite so forward a state as the other. Then---.’ The 
speaker paused suddenly, 

“Ah, do go on!” said his fricud, with an irrepressible smile. 
‘Pray, goon. Any aerial speculation?’ 

“Perhaps il would be best for me to remain silent, since you 
turn all 1 bave to say into ridicule. It checks aud damps one’s 
ent rise. You are essentially practical, and bave no faith in 
em!” 

“Not in visionary suhemes. My very excellent friend, in the 
world, we meet with so liftle that is not in the beaten track, 
that one’s ideas seem mechanical. In gettting ous of it, with 
folks like you, we blunder on a new train of thought pow and 
then. But you should bear iu mind, Jasper, that nothing 
makes & Man Worse company than )civg in love with his own 
contemplatiuns.”’ 


“You aro severe perhaps needlessly and unjustly so. Re- 
member that also.’’ answered Cloudsman. 

This conversation was abruptly brought tu a close by a gen- 
(le rap at the office door, 

A buy cntered, who banded a Ietler to Clouldsman. 

a young barrister opened it, and hastily perused the con- 
tents. 

“A letter from my friend, the burglar!”’ he ejeculated. 
“From whom?’, inquirec bis companion. 
“Why, from a rascal whom I had the honor of defending up- 

vu a Charge of housebreaking. I was lucky enough to obtain 

an acquittal, more from a deficiency of evidence than from 
any ability of mine.” 

“Umph! You bad a respectable wan for a client, it would 
eeem.”’ 

“Well, he’s abuut the only cue | remember having,” re- 
turned Cloudsman, with a smile. “and it appears now that I 
am about to lose him,”’ 

came you to make his acquaintance?” 

“Met him at a sporting-house. I rather fancy that his ante- 
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cedent’s worn’t bear very close scrutiny. It appears—so I 
learn from this letter— that he is in the hospital, and is not ex- 
pected to live; he has therefore sent for me.”’ 

“To make a full and ample confession, I presume?” 

‘‘Not so, He says I shall hear of something to my advantage.’ 

‘Ah! No doubt he is about to give you a tip for next year’s 


_ Derby. Very kind of him, indee 


it, don’t be so sarcastic!’ 
“Look here,’ said Pludd; ‘‘you’d best have naught to do 
with this rascal; you ll only be compromisisg yourself if you 
do. Think no more of the witching little widow who has 
served you so badly. Dine with me at Wainwright’s next Sun- 
day, ae I will bring about a reconciliation. All may be made 
right. Do you hear me, Jasper?”’ 

“Yes; but, for all that, I must sce this Drake.” 

“Drake! Who is he?” 

‘The man who has sent me this lotter—who desires to see 
me; he bas something to communicate—some terrible secret 
to impart. I tell you,I must see him, Plodd. He is under the 
impression—it _ be an erroneous one—still he is under the 
impression—-that he owes me a deep debt of gratitude for 
what he’s pleased to term past favours.” 

“And is desirous of making you heir to his ill-gotten wealth. 
Is it not so, my friend? It would be far botter to court the so- 
ceity of and right-minded.”’ 

‘Admitted. We will talk of the other matierthereafter.”’ 
said Clondsman, grasping the hand of his friend. ‘Till then, 
farewell !’’ 

He hastily left the chambers, and was conducted by the bo 
who had brought the letter to the hospital, where the sic 
man lay, anxiously awaiting his appearance. Upon inquiry 
for John Drake, he found himself conducted through several 
spacious wards and corridors. 

‘Ab, sir!’ said the nurse who attended him; ‘I’m glad you’ve 
come, for he has been raving about you, and the doctors have 
given him over. He cannot last long, poor man; and’’-—here 
she dropped her voice to a whisper—‘f'm afraid he’s some- 
thing on his mind.”’ 

“Ab! that’s likely enough,” murmured the barrister, 

‘*He’s led an evil life, I fear, at one time. But of course 
that’s no business of mine.” 

‘What makes you think so?”’ 

‘At times, he talks so strangely.” 

‘‘What does he say, then?” 

“Speaks of crimes he has committed. But this, after all, may 
be only the effect of delirium. This way, sir, if you please,” 

Cloudsman was shown into a ward in the west wing of the 
buflding; everything was scrupulously clean and well- 
urdered for the comfort voi the patients. At the further 
extremity of the ward, he bebcld the wretched man whom 
he had come to see. John Drake was propped by pillows. He 
was so strangely altered in appearance, that his visitor had 
some difficulty in recognizing wo as the same person, A life 
of crime issalways a life of care. Drake had been hunted by 
the officers of justice. He was kept in a constant state of fear 
and watchfulness--every faculty was strained to its utmost. 
All the cunning he possessed was brought into play to avoid 
recognition and capture. Le flew to drink, the solace of the 
wretched; and eventually, the man who once boasted of an 
iron constitution and the frame of an athlete, was reduced to a 
miserable wreck. His dark eyes were sunk deep in their sock- 
ets, and bore a restless, feverish expression, which produced 
a feeling of pain to look upon; his lips were bloodless;—indeed, 
his whole appearance denoted at oncejthat he was soon to pass 
into the valley and shadow of death. 

The barrister, slowly and almost noiselessly, approached the 
bedside of the sufferer, who gave a sickly smile of thankful- 
ness, and then stretched forth his thin, bony hand, which the 
other grasped. 

“So you have come, Mr. Cloudsman,’’ said Drake, in a voice 
wLich was a little broken by emotion; for, case-bardened as 
the man had beeifreputed to be, the softer and gentler part of 
his nature was especially manifested as he approached the clos. 
ing scene of his earthly career; ‘‘you have come,” he repeated, 
“A little while longer, and it would have been too late—ycs, 
too late! But I thought you would be hore; I felt assured that 
you would not neglect me iu my last extremity. There are 
not many men who care arush about Jobn Drake, and there 
ure not many living now whom he cares about. But you were 
always kind to me, Mr. Cloudsman 
that.”’ 

As he gave utterance to these last words, his lips trembled, 
and his voice. usually so harsh and discordant, became deep, 


always, 1 can't forget | 


low and plaintive. He spoke with evident difficulty, in short, 
detached sentences, with long pauses between each. 

The barrister was touched, and said, kindly, ‘‘I am sorry to 
see this, Drake—very sorry,”’ <n 

“I believe you are, sir,’ aaswered the dying man. “I’ve 
neatly a to the end of my journey; haven't far to go now 
—not far,’’ 

He ceased speaking, and closing his eyes for a few moments. 
His countenance at this time was even more ae than be- 
fore. Presently he opened his eyes again, and fixing them in- 
tently on his visitor, 

“Before I go, I must tell you something,’ he whispered. 
“But it’s for your cars alone.”’ 

The nurse comprehended bis ~~ 3 and quietly withdrew 
without making any observation. This seemed to be a great 
relief to Drake, who then proceeded to make Cloudsman ac- 
quainted with the particulars connected with the necklace—- 
how he’d beocoitie possessed of the same, and how, in conse- 

uence of his being “wanted’’ by the police, he had found it 
mpossible to turn bis treasure into ~ pub 
he barrister listened to the recital, which necessarily occu- 
ied some time in delivering, and then said--But I cannot 
bepene the recipient——”’ He paused suddenly, upon ob- 
serving an aliered expression on the wan countenance of bis 
companion. 

“It’s come honestly by, sir,” ejaculated Drake. ‘“Leastways, 
it’s mine by right, seeing that I am my uncle’s. heir. I 
took it before then, it is true; but what of that? Had I waited, 
it would have been bequeathed to me. It matters little 
whether it remained in the possession of Mr. Wormwold, He 
never intended to part with it during bis lifetime. But he is 
gonc, even as Iam going. At his death it became mine, Were 
not this the case, I should not offer it to you. My ways have 
been evil onough, and wicked enough—(here he sighed deep- 
ly);—but, for all that, it is not ve that in this, my lasthour, 
I should seek to insult an honerable gentleman like yourself 
by the offer of stolen property. Ab, no, Mr. Cloudsman, not 
at all likely! Do not think so badly of me as that. As a dy- 
ing man’s last request, let me beg of you not to refuse th 
gift. It is the only recompense I am able to make to one who 
saved me from a felon’s doom. Think of that!”’ 

“But what use can! make of this trinket, assuming | ac- 
cept?” inquired the barrister. 

“Use!’”’ returned the other. ‘lt is worth over # thousand 
pounds, Take it, with the assurance that it is honestly mine 
~take it as a roward for past favors and services.” 

“A thousand pounds!”’ exclaimed Cloudsman, in a tone of 
surprise, and it might be incredulity at the same time. 

“Yes; more than that, it is honestly mine—honestly! A 
ae word, you will say, to fall from the lips of Jobn 

rake.”’ 

“T had many things to say to you, Mr, Cloudsman, which I 
fear must now remain unsaid. I was not always so bad as 
when you first knew me—no, indeed, not always so bad; 
a perhaps, but few persons now living would believe 
this. tof what use is it my troubling you with the record 
of a misspent life? In my early days I was treated with harsh- 
news and cruelty, and was never taught to know right from 
wrong. Alas, sir! I have found, indeed, that a life of crime 
brings with it its own punishment. Look at me now! Think 
of the many, many miserable hours I have passed; how I have 
been hunted from place to place, until I feared my own shadow. 
You are kind and good, and will find it difficult to understand 
the anxious cares, and, at times, the utter despair, of those who 
are under the ban of the law, I say good and kind, for so you 
have ever been to me; but—’”’ 

His voice became suddenly checked; be stretched out his 
arms as if endeavoring to cluteh at some invisible substance; 
his body was convulsed, and he vainly strove to articulate. 

Mr. Cloudsman was at this time seriously alarmed; he be- 
lieved the guilty man was about to pass a without making 
known his secret, for he had not as yet stated where the treas- 
ure was concealed. A feeling of something like despair seemed 
to find its way ih the heart of the barrister, who bent over the 
dying man, whom he called by name. “Drake, Drake, my 
friend!’ said Cloudsman, “speak! Akas, he is dying!” 

“Yes, dying!’ repeated Drake. ‘Diamond necklace—-remem- 
ber— chemind necklace, worth over a thousand pounds—go 
there--No. 20, Shorter’s Alley, Leather Lane—my room—fire 
place—lift up—" 

The dews of death were gathering on bis forehead, bis eyes 
were turned for a moment towards bis friend the barrister, and 
then closed for evcr. With one deep-drawn sigh, Jobn Drake 
breathed bia laat. 
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Cloudsman, unused to such scenes—it was the first death he 
had ever witnessed ,—was, for a brief space of time, completely 
overpowered. He looked vacantly around, and presently be- 
held the hospital nurse passing through the ward, and making 
her way towards the bed on which the dead body of Drake 
was lying. 

She drew close to the troubled barrister, and said, in a low 
tone, ‘‘lie is gone, sir.’’ 

“Yes,” murmured Cloudsman. ‘‘How suddenly he has pass- 
ed away! Ile was speaking to me but a few seconds since.”’ 

‘We have been expecting it to take place for some time past. 
Be not surprised or alarmed,”’ 

The barrister rose from the chair on which he had been 
seated, and walked a few paces from the bed, and beckoned to 
the woman. 

“You have been kind and attentive to him; accept this as a 
small recompense,’’;he said, slipping a sovereign into her hand. 
Ile then left the hospital, and returned to Lincoln’s Inn. Asa 
natural consequence, the scene he had witnessed made a deep 
impression on him. 

Upon his gaining his chambers, he found Plodd absent; he 
had, therefore, ample time for reflection. After thinking the 
matter over,aud, ina measure, regaining his calmness, he 
felicitated himself upon the opportune visit he bad made at 
the hospital; and, after mature consideration, he came to the 
conclusion that he could, consistently with his own honor, 
accept the gift so earnestly and persistently pressed upon him 
by Drake. When o man’s interest is on one side of the argu- 
ment, it is astonishing how weak the other side becomes. Yes, 
he would possess himself of the treasure which good fortune 
had thrust upon him. But how? This was not so easy to 
divine. Mr. Cloudsman, as we have already seen, had divers 
schemes in hand— golden dreams. The matter-of-fact. Plodd 
called them visionary ones, No matter for that, Plodd was a 
clever fellow—a good fellow; nevertheless, he was not every- 
body, his friend and companion was wont to observe. Any 
way, a thousand pounds would be especially useful in further- 
ing the interests of the Croesus. Mining Company (limited). 
‘‘As {to Elizabeth Wainwright, it will be time enough for me to 
inarry some five or six yoars hence,” said Cloudsman, ‘There 
are plenty of other women in the world to be had with for- 
tunes; besides, a man is never his own master when he saeri- 
fices himself at the altar upon mercenary considerations only. 
iow many of us go droning on, making a sufficiency for bare 
existence enly, until, by some lucky stroke of fortune— some 
bright scheme, which turns up a trump card——-” Mr. Clouds- 
man rubbed his hands together in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner to himself. Le felt convinced that he was about to get 
into a groove which would lead him to wealth and position in 
the world, and that he should thereby distance the sarcustic 
Plodd in the race. Puor dreamer! he knew not that he was 
about to realize the fable of losing the substance by grasping 
at the shadow. 

Upon returning to rest that night, bright visions of rich 
iveasures and garnered gold floated before him; the ring of the 
precious metal sounded in his ears. All at once, the air seem- 
ed to be peopled with strange beings, whom he remembered 
to have read about years and years before in delightful stories 
from.the Kast. Ile soon fancied that some invisible beings 
were bearing him to a far-distant, but happy land, where he 
beheld caves of sapphires, valleys of diamonds, and mountains 
of gold, all sparkling and Hashing beneath the rays of a mer- 
idian sun. Something whispered in bis ear that before him lay 
the rich abodes of happy elvcs—the busy and bright work- 
shops of gnomes and sprites, whose unscen and unceasing 
hammers resounded on their fruitful anvils through wall and 
earth, and told the wayfarer of the mineral treasurers they 
were fabricating and storing for his use. The sleeping man 
sighed heavily, and panted to be the possessor of the garnered 
wealth which imagination so plainly pictured. Presently the 
scene changetl: the elves, the caves of sapphire, and valleys of 
diamonds, passed away “like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leaving not a wreck bebind.”” change came o'er the spirit 
of his dream,” although it 4vas still about gold aud diamonds, 
or some such treasure. Le thought of the stir-and turmoil of 
those restless days in England, when faction and religious rage 
seethed throughout the land. Imagination carried him back to 
the period of Cromwell, when civil wars were rife; at which 
time men were wont lo hide their riches in the bollows of a 
wall, or holes in the earth, or entrusted them -- like those silver 
bells of St. Mary’s Cathedral, at Limerick—to the silent keep- 
ing ol the eternal river. Thus did the night wane daw 
away with Jasper Cleudsman; and when morning came, he 
‘= ke with a feverish pulse and throbbing temples. He made 

uo 


Plodd acquainted with all that had passed, for whatever his 
faults might be, he had on all occasions been open and candid 
to his friend. never concealing anything from him. Plodé at 
once declared that he entirely disapproved of a search being 
made for the missing necklace; but his arguments were thrown 
away upon his more sanguine companion, who was bent upon 
— the treasure so unexpectedly and strangely bequeathed 
o him. 

He left the chambers in the afternoon, and bent his steps in 
the direction of Leather Lane. Upon reaching Holborn, he 
observed a man of uncouth appearance looking inquiringly at 
him. Cloudsman paused, the man halted also, and gave a sort 
of nod or jerk of the head, 

“Do you know me, my friend?’’ inquired the barrister. 

“I think so, sir,’’ answered the other. “Begs yer pardon if 
I’m mistaken, but you’re Mr. Cloudsman, of Lincoln’s Inn,”’ 

“Yes, that’s right enough; and who may you be, pray? I 
have an indistinct notion that l’ve seen you before,”’ 

“Yes, you have, sir. I’m Job Hardcastle.”’ 

“T am as wise as ever,’’ thought the barrister, ‘‘However, 
knows me, that's certain. Ob, indeed!’’ he said, 
aloud. 

“Yes,” continued Jub; “I was servant to the late Mr, Worm- 
wold, whose nephew you defended.”’ 

“What was his name?” 

“John Drake,” answered Job. “Poor fellow, he is dead. 
been to see him ‘at the bospital.”’ 

“Ah, have you?” 

“Yes. I wonder what became of the necklace he had from 
master?’ 

Cloudsman hesitated for a moment, and then said, ‘I can’t 
tell you; but what are you doing now? Got another situation 
—eh?’ 
“No; ain’t duing anything.’’ 
“Indecd! Well, look ae. I’ni in a hurry now, but possi- 
bly Imay be of service to you; here’s my card. Give me a 
call to-morrow or next day. Do you hear?” 

This kindness and condescension on the part of the barrister 
completely overwhelmed Job Hardcastle; so much so. indeed, 
as to incapacitate him from expressing his thanks. He took 
the card, however, and, with a wave of the hand, Mr. Clouds- 
man passed on, murmuring to himself, “Singular rencontre! 
But the fellow has an honest look, rough as he is; he may be 
useful. I’m glad I told him to call. The humblest instrument 
is at times serviceable in the hands of the skillful. Now for, 
this—this Shorter’s Alley.” 

Job Hardcastle might be termed an original: he was unlike 
the ordinary run of buman beings—was singular in his ways — 
of a rough and uncouth demeanor, but, withal, faithful and 
attached to those who treated him kindly; and there were not 
many persons who had taken it into their heads to do this. 
Had he not been possessed of these attributes, he could not so 
long have abided with the deceased miser. Jasper Cloudsman 
had sufficient penetration to read the character of Job—or, at 
any rate, to sufficiently comprehend and appreciate bis rough. 
ingenuoueg nature. 

“Tle is a strange creature,’ muticred the lawyer to himself, 
as he took his way along Holborn. “I have all my life been ° 
fond of little bits of originality; specimens of humanity that 
have not bad their natural qualities rubbed down by the grind- 
stone of business, or polished into shape by the habits and 
conventions of society; fractions, as it were, brokcn off from 
the great whole, and scattered over the earth. It is good to 
consort with them at times. One picks up such novel views 
of life, and sees so much more of its pleasant diversities and 
picturesque groupings. When one gets hold of a fellow like 
that, one finds at once that Le represents himself alone, and 
not a class. He sees not through the spectacles of education. 
and speaks not in the language of magazines or newspapers? 
and, if I mistake not. he is a rough diamond. a natural 
gem.” 

It will be seen by this soliloquy that our barrister was some- 
what of a philosopher, His friend Plodd would most likely 
say, a°dreamer. 

With acevlerated speed, the lawyer hastened on towards 
Leather Lane, and had no difficulty in finding out Shorter’s al- 
ley. The dulcet sounds of a barrel organ were charming the 
inbabilauls of that aristocratic locality, when Mr. Cloudsman 
first made its acquaintance. Several children, ragged and dir- 
ty, but, for all that, happy and contented, were dancing to the 
sounds of music, 

“They are enjoying themselves, 1 suppose, despite the pov- 
erty and squalor with which they are surrounded,’’ muttered 
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Cloudsman. “And, after all, which is not so potent as one 
might imagine.’’ 

aving delivered himself of this scrap of philosophy, he- 
walked on till he came to No, 20. To his infinite sat- 
isfaction, he observed a bill in the parlor window of the house, 
= which was printed, “Rooms to let.’’ Tis heart beat audi 
bly. 
“ust as it should be!”’ he ejaculated. “Rooms to let, eh? 
Now for it! I'll take every room that’s vacant.” 


Te knocked at the door, which was opened by a short, 
stout woman. 

“What diave you to let?’ inquired Cloudsman. 

‘Well, sir, there is one room vacant; leastways, I s'pose so. 
The party as occupied it doesn’t seem likely to come back.” 

‘He has left, then?’’ 

“Well, he didn’t say he was a-going to leave; but the fact is, 
he was behindhand with his rent, and I think he was in trouble 


-——leastways, that’s my opinion; and he was very ill, poor. 


man.” 

‘‘Can I have the room?’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, if it will suit you. 
little untidy.” 

‘I’m not a particular man,’’ observed Cloudsman, with a 
smile. 

‘‘Por a single person, I ‘spose, sir?’’ said the woman, leading 
the way upstairs. 

‘Yes; I am a bachelor at present.’’ 

The barrister was conducted into a dingy, shabbily fur- 
nished bed-room, which, however, he was most desirous of oc- 
cupying. 

his will suit me admirably,” he ejaculated, alter a cursory 
examination of the apartment, ‘I will take it, and pay youa 
week’s rent in advance, and continue to do so as long as I re- 
main, You will therefore be sure of not-losing anything by 

‘‘Ob, dear, there’s no call for that, sir.”” | 

“But I wish to do so, You lost by the last lodger, il ap- 
pears. By the way, what was his name?’ 

‘‘Mr. Drake,” answered the woman; who added, in a confi- 
dential tone. ‘‘And do you know, sir, if the truth may be 
spoken——But, of course, this is between ourselves.” 

“Oh, certainly. It shall go no further, I promise you.”’ 

“Well, one never knows people now-a-days; but it’s my 
‘pinion that the p’leece were after him, and it’s likely enough 
that he’s in trouble now, poor man.’’ d 

“The room will suit me very well,’ said Cloudsman, quick- 
ly. “You require seven shillings rent for it. I will enter up- 
on possession this evening. Here is the first week’s rent in 
advance.” 

He handed the woman the requisite sum, and left Shorter’s 
Alley; very well satisfied with the successful issue of his first 
visit, Upon returning to Lincoln’s Inn, he was pleased to 
find Plodd busily occupied with one of his clients, aud betook 
himself to his own room, and began to consider his plan of 
operation. 

When night came on, he packed up a few articles he re- 
quired for immediate use, and deposited them in a capacious 
carpet-bag, and crept out of his chambers unperceived _ any- 
body but the porter, who naturally enough concluded that he 
was about to take a short holiday trip in the country. 

Shorter’s Alley did not present a more inviting appearance 
by night than it had done in the morning. But our treasure- 
seeker was Oblivious to the objectionable character of the lo- 
cality. He ascended the stairs, and gained hisownroom. As 
he was about to enter this, a little girl—the daugbter of the 
landlady, as it afterwards appeared—presented herself, and 
inquired if he wanted anything—either tea or supper. 

Cloudsman answered in the negative, saying, at the same 
time, that he had a good deal of writing to do, which would 
occupy him till bed-time, and that he desired not to be dis- 
turbed. Upon this, the young handmaiden, after handing the 
new lodger a candle, descended to the regions below. Clouds- 
man took the key out of the door, and locked himself in the 
room. He sat elf in one of the cane-bottomed chairs, and 
repeated over several times the last words uttered by Drake— 
‘20, Shorter’s Alley, Leather Lane—my room—fire-place-— 

ift up——’’ 

“This is the room—there can be no question of that,” said 
the barrister. ‘‘So far, all is well; but what about the fire- 
place, and what have | to lift up?’’ 

He took the candle, and made a careful inspection o{ the 
grate, which was an old-fashioned one, with small hobs, and 
semi-circular bars in front, 


You'll excuse it being a 


Mr. Cloudsman was disappointed. It occurred to him that 
possibly the stove would prove to be a registered onc, and in 
that case, the meaning of the word “lift up,’’ might refer to 
the trap at the back, behind which the necklace was lying 
‘perdu;’ but no trap was there, and, consequently, there was 
an end to that supposition. 

lie proceeded to examine every article in the room ina 
most systematic way. The floor was covered all over with a 
Kidderminster carpet, much the worse for wear. The bedstead 
was & small four-post one, with chintz hangings trimmed with 
faded crimson fringe; the other articles of furniture consisted 
ofa dressing-table, wash-stand, and a bureau, made of oak, 
In kneeling down on the floor, and placing the light in front of 
him, the treasure-seeker commenced operations by creeping 
slowly over its surface, and fecling, as he went along, for any 
substance coacealed beneath the carpet. He was not success- 
ful in detecting anything beyond the usual inequalities of the 
boards so generally observable in all old houses. A fugitive 
thought passed through his brain while thus occugied: it might 
be possible that one of the boards beneath the carpet was movy- 
able, and the words ‘‘lift up” referred to this, He rose from 
his kneeling position, and again seated himself on one of the 
chairs. ‘It must be here!’ he ejaculated; “and I'll pull the 
place to pieces but what I’1l find it!”’ 

The bedstead and its hangings ‘now attracted his attention. 
Drawing off his boots, that he might make as little noise as 
possible, he stood on a chair by the side of the bed, and began 
to examine the chintz curtains. He pressed them tog ether in 
every part; turned them back; removed the bedstead from its 
position; looked behind and beneath it; turned the clothes 
over, also the bed itself, which he tumbled about, that he 
might squeeze every portion of the feathers. No necklace 
could he find, He repeated the words “lift up’’ once more, 
A sudden thought seized him: walking direct to the bureau, 
he lifted up its lid, pulled out every drawer, but could find 
nothing beyond a pair of worn-out kid gloves, a few envelopes 
and an old play-bill or two. He searched in the drawer of 
the dressing-table, with a like result; and then turned his at- 
tention to the cupboard, which was in one corner of the room, 
near the fire place. In this he found some scraps of paper, 
with writing on each: to all appearances, they had been torn 
out of a pocket-book.”’ 

‘‘Possibly this may be a key to the mystery,” he ejaculated. 
“Who knows? Iam not acquainted with the handwriting of 
Drake; but, doubtless, this is his. it is but fair to assume so, 
at all events.’’ 

He placed the light on the dressing table, sat down, and be- 
gan to read as follows: “20 to 4 on Priam; 16 to 4 against 
Magsman.—Mem.: Harry says that the first and second favor- 
ites will not be placed.”’ 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, in undisguised disgust. “What is 
- ry Why, simply a few leaves from somebody’s betting 

00 

Albeit he was an amateur betting man himself, he was su- 
premely disgusted at this time with the whole fraternity. Toss- 
ing the leaves of the pocket-book contemptuously aside, he be- 
gen to consider what next steps it would be advisable to take. 

e examined the walls of the room, and could find no nook or 
cranny wherein the necklace might be concealed. Taking off 
his coat, and turning up his shirt sleeves, he thrust one of his 
bare arms up the chimney, raked about the soot; he put the 
candle, and then his head, into the aperture. No jewels reflect- 
ed back the rays of light from oug the dark and sooty cavity, 
With blackened arms and hands, and a begrimmed face, Mr. 
Cloudsman withdrew from his unpleasant position, and finished 
by having a good wash. He was a little dashed in spirits; 
nevertheless he did not intend to give up the searoh. 

“It must be here,’’ he exclaimed, ‘The only question is, 
where? But it is concealed in this room, and have it | will, at 
all hazards, if I work all night.”’ 

He looked — at the grate; and while thus oceu- 
_ a gleam of light seemed to come across him—a ray of 

ope shed its light upon him. 


The hearthstone was cracked, amd seemed-- so he thought— 
as if, at one time or another, it had been removed from its 
position. 

“T have it now!’ he murmured. “i bave it! Fireplace— 
right hand—lift up! 1 see it as clearly as the sun ut noonday. 
It is the right hand side of the hearthstone, poor Drake meant. 
Not a question about it! The stone is cracked—is in two 
pieces; lift up the right hand piece, and the necklace is mine-- 
— Hurrah! What an idiot I was, not to think of thi- 

efore!”’ 
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